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THE IDEA OF CONTINUITY IN THE HISTORY 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


I. 

'T\HERE is a sense in which the history of psychology is a history 

of many psychologies. In every age the most comprehensive 
writers on the subject have been possessed of a tendency of self-suffi- 
ciency or historical isolation in a most extraordinary degree. They 
were all psychologists to the extent of having conserved the common 
residuum of a uniform terminology, and given to such terms as 
‘‘soul’’ or ‘‘mind’’ universal usage and application. But they were 
metaphysicians to the still larger extent of having availed themselves 
of the same terms for the presentation of very different ideas. The 
earlier psychologist proceeded in a variety of ways as if he had had 
no predecessors. His approach to the study of mental phenomena 
was thoroughly featured by a predisposition of formulating and 
solving a great number of problems all anew and by his own lone 
effort in history. 

That is why the exact meaning of the subject-matter of psychology 
has undergone incalculable changes from time to time, and why 
the history of these changes constitutes the true history of 
psychology. They were transformations born to meet pressing 
exigencies and to absorb the many specific elements that at given 
historical periods were found to satisfy those needs. We are now 
able to see how they took root in the logie of the situation of each 
individual writer, and how they sprung and flourished in the world 
to render mental phenomena in terms relevant to the ideologie posses- 
sions and social backgrounds of different ages. True to his own age 
and to his problems on hand, the earlier psychologist now emerges 
before us successful in the very degree in which he was able to bring 
about those transformations in the science. 

There was, beyond all doubt, a somewhat tangible current of 
tradition running under many of the substantial differences that 
Separated the work of one writer from that of another. But the 
grain of salt with which old ideas were invariably taken in the 
psychological domain, together with the pressure of coexisting gen- 
eral ideas and social factors, made that traditional current lose its 
influence and even its dignity. Under such conditions the mere 
presence of a common terminology never could have given to psy- 
chological inquiry a cumulative character. As a matter of plain 
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observation, it would be futile to seek for a common denominator 
of meaning under any of the most general terms found everywhere 
in the writings of the past. In vain, for instance, would we refer 
to a common vocabulary the precise meaning conveyed by a single 
term like ‘‘idea’’ during historical intermezzos such as separate 
Plato from Locke and the latter from James. 

It is obvious, therefore, that it becomes an indispensable task of 
the historian to extricate from the befogged past of the science what 
is native and what is alien to each historical contribution to the 
study of mind. But such a task as this lies out of the orbit of a 
current attitude on the part of the historian at which we are bound 
to pause here briefly. It is a tendency of the historian of psychology 
to look at the efforts of the past as having been faithful to the rather 
impulsive beginnings that first brought the science into the world, 
and also favorable to the achievements that psychological inquiry 
has made up to our own days. In conformity with this tendency he 
has been accustomed to describe the history of psychology along 
lines of continuous development that, starting with some rudimentary 
notions in ancient Greece, continued by gradual steps and progres. 
sive achievements during succeeding periods in order to become 
finally that body of facts that constitutes the subject-matter and the 
method of our contemporary psychology. What this description is 
dangerously exposed to is not difficult to see. To be sure, historical 
facts lose thereby their pertinency to the significant situations which 
they once tried to express, and acquire instead a mechanical adap- 
tability to the necessities of some particular view or theory of the 
historian. 

The attitude in question takes one of two forms. At times, it 
represents merely a hasty and rather harmless glimpse into the length 
and breadth of the past, and takes on visionary expressions such as 
these: ‘‘There is, as it were, a night view of Greek life. The night 
which we mean is, however, not black and dead, but is filled with a 
life of mysterious revelations and activities. This darkness accom- 
panies the entire development of ancient psychology. It continues 
then through the history of modern peoples, reaches indeed the 
present day, and will never disappear, for it is bound up with perms 
nent features of human nature’’ (M. Dessoir, Owtl. of the Hist. of 
Psych., p. 1f). 

But at times, by placing upon concrete historical facts a stamp 
of historical necessities, the same attitude takes a highly articulated 
form. In such cases the historian ascribes some particular histor- 
cal function to each of the stages along which he outlines the history 
of the science. He assumes, in the main, three such stages and 


_ three corresponding historical functions. The first, called the Greek 
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stage, he takes as having fulfilled the function of a classificatory 
period of the science, paying particular attention to the ordering, 
cataloguing, and definitely labeling of psychological facts. The sec- 
ond, known as the Scholastic period of psychology, he represents as 
having furnished the rational bases for the explanation of mental 
phenomena. And the third and final stage, a so-called modern period 
of growth, he identifies with the finishing touches given to the sub- 
ject-matter of the science through a work of systematization and 
genetic treatment. 

The hold that this imaginary analysis has obtained in many 
quarters is best illustrated by, the naive manner in which some 
writers have clung to it in connection with certain attempts at 
explaining the origin and development of the often mentioned 
‘Faculty Psychology.’’ Their idea of a somewhat providentially- 
guided continuity in the growth of the science manifests itself here 
in the form of an interesting process of oversimplification. By 
simply identifying ‘‘ Faculty Psychology’’ with a classificatory stage 
of the science, their problem remains solved to their entire 
satisfaction, and they are able to repeat, then, with some of the best 
writers on the history of psychology that, ‘‘since psychology began 
its career in the hands of Aristotle, the duty of classification was 
recognized and crystallized in his classification of the various souls 
and forces’’; and that, for this reason, ‘‘the Platonic doctrine of 
the soul is in Aristotle transformed into the doctrine of mental 
faculties!’’ (O. Klemm, A Hist. of Psych., p. 48-50.) 

In fact, the same interpreters can go a couple of steps further 
and even maintain, as in the following quotation from G. F. Stout, 
that owing to certain historical necessities in the development of the 
science, ‘‘Faculty Psychology’’ has been one of the most important 
elements of progress in psychological inquiries. ‘‘Reference to a 
faculty,’’ he puts it, ‘‘though it is futile from the view-point of 
causal explanation, may none the less have a good and useful mean- 
ing from another point of view: that of classification. Now some 
kind of classification is a primary necessity for the psychologist. 
To divide and arrange . .. and give appropriate names... is in 
itself no small achievement. Many of the earlier psychologists were 
80 absorbed in inquiries of this nature that they ignored the need 
of discussing questions of origin and development. They tacitly 
assumed that their whole problem was one of classification. If 
they had held this view with full distinctness, .. . ‘Faculty Psy- 
chology’ could not be justly used now as a term of reproach’’ (Manual 
of Psych., p. 105f). 

These quotations speak for themselves of the acceptance of some 
bad currency either in psychology or in historical analysis; or per- 
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haps in both. It is not to the point here to question the bearing 
of these views upon the history of ‘Faculty Psychology,’’ if one may 
apply at all the concept of history to something which, like the idea 
of the devil in religion, never had a history. They are quoted here 
as illustrating the fictitious position to which the historian of psy. 
chology is committed by presuppositions of historical continuity or 
uninterrupted order of growth. It is a position whereby the writings 
of the past acquire a highly artificial value; the really authentic 
things for which they stand are leveled and neutralized by a criterion 
of up-to-date accuracies; and the mere chronological order of ap- 
pearance is turned into a test for actual historical merit. 

This manifest reduction of historical facts to the limitations of a 
theoretical presupposition, this presumptuous assumption that what 
is true in the history of the science is seminally good in the science 
itself, can be easily upset or avoided by observing the facts within 
their own medium of origin and growth. And it happens that in 
the case of each of the most representative psychologists of the past 
we are fortunate in being able to lay our hands on historical data 
which reflect with considerable vividness the motives that prede- 
termined their truest contributions to the science. Let us illustrate, 
Let us elucidate all our contention by a brief study of such influen- 
tial writers as Aristotle and Saint Augustine among the earlier 
ancients, and Descartes and Locke among the earlier moderns, with 
particular reference to such a comprehensive problem as the episodic 
question as to what is the human mind. The amplitude of this prob- 
lem and the historical preponderance of the four writers selected 
for discussion are by far the best elements to indicate to us the kind 
of continuity that really existed in the history of psychological 
inquiry. 

By way of introduction it is of interest to notice first the 
attitude of each writer on the matter of their dependence or con- 
tinuous influence upon one another. We find, for instance, that 
some of them have left clear statements to the effect that in the 
course of their reflections they had in mind, not the furthering of 
a science that happened to have been originated with their predeces- 
sors and was to be inherited and cultivated by their successors, but 
the exposition of an exclusive body of psychological doctrine of 
their own with which they gave explanation to problems, equally 
exclusive and not always psychological, which they were interested 
in solving. Aristotle, for one, is so profoundly interested in stat- 
ing his divergencies from former writers on the subject that he 
devotes to them the bulk of one of the three books of his De Anima. 
He examines there the different views of his predecessors, writes, 
indeed, the only extant account of most of their inquiries, and says 
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plainly that in so doing he intends to present his own ideas ‘‘as a 
new series of conclusions regarding the human mind.’’ These con- 
clusions, he does not hesitate in repeating, ‘‘are the result of an 
analysis made all anew and from the very first principles.’’ And 
then, to express the same thing in the manner of a warning, he 
reiterates that ‘‘the mind, in this treatise, must not be viewed 
as it was among our predecessors’’ (De An., I, 1, 2). 

While Saint Augustine can not be equally quoted for a systema- 
tic attempt at detachment from his Greek predecessors, it should be 
mentioned that in his Trimty (X, 7) he is very explicit in stating 
his aloofness from Greek ideas as a true personal emancipation. But 
when we come to Descartes, it is possible as well as tempting to 
show through a quotation how he has put his separation from all 
previous psychological efforts in deliberate and most elaborate terms. 
‘“‘There is nothing,’’ he writes, ‘‘which better shows how defective 
are the sciences which we have received from the ancients than 
what they have written upon the passions, for although it is a sub- 
ject the knowledge of which has always been much sought after, 
and which does not appear to be one of the most difficult, because 
every one, feeling the passions in himself, stands in no need whatever 
of borrowing any observations elsewhere to discover their nature, 
nevertheless, what the ancients have taught upon the subject, is of 
slight import, and for the most part so untrustworthy, that I cannot 
hope of reaching the truth, except by abandoning the path which 
they have followed. That is the reason why I shall be obliged to 
write now in the same manner as I would if I were treating a sub- 
ject which no one before me had ever touched upon before’’ 
(Passions of the Soul, I, 1). 

The mood in which Descartes penned the above statement holds 
good for many a renowned writer of post-Cartesian days. In a 
similar manner the ‘‘ Epistle to the Reader’’ of Locke’s Essay tells 
us of the purely accidental character of his psychological work and 
goes into the minutest details to present it as the result of a discus- 
sion with friends ‘‘on a subject far removed from this.’’ On 
slightly different grounds we find Herbart in more modern times 
dispensing with, when not turning against, the whole series of psy- 
chological efforts that preceded his work. It would seem as if an 
attitude of rebellion against the past was a necessary trait in any 
psychologist who wished to prevail among his contemporaries. The 
same tendency has not disappeared even today. That the represen- 
tative psychologists of our own days have little to learn from the 
past of their science goes without saying ; but the form of indifference 
and anathema into which they usually cast their feeling towards that 
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past seems to indicate the persistence of the same dread of contamina. 
tion that their predecessors have felt towards one another. 


II 


It is within the double process of a constant reabsorption of tradi- 
tions by continually shifting attitudes, that the chief features of 
the history of psychology are to be found. At one end of the proe- 
ess we have an inevitable contact with the past. The earlier psy- 
chologist appears here indebted to his predecessors for the uni- 
versality and forcefulness of his expressions and for the very sub- 
ject of inquiry with which he deals. But at the other end of that 
double process he appears before us as the interpreter of the minds 
he finds himself in contact with. He is no student of old books. 
His contact with his age is of such a high tension, there is such a 
great deal in the life before him to detain his speculative mind, 
that the views he once arrived at could now serve us as an index 
to the social and intellectual temper of the particular period in 
which he lived and reflected. Thus Aristotle, who undoubtedly 
surpassed in psychological insight every other writer in history, 
‘‘simply described without confusion,’’ as Professor Dewey says, 
‘and without the insincerity that is always attendant upon mental 
confusion, the life that was before him.’’ 

The works of Aristotle show, in the first place, that he has taken 
a profound interest both in science as a whole and in mental 
phenomena as a whole, and secondly, that he has made what must 
strike us as a never afterwards equalled effort of interpreting men- 
tal phenomena in terms relative to science—relative, that is, to 
what was in his case the deepest possible scrutiny of natural 
phenomena. Had his so deservedly admired observations been 
rendered into anything like our present scientific representation of 
facts, we would have with Aristotle’s psychology nothing short of 
the final word to be said by a successful and growing study of the 
human mind. But they were absorbed by a science exclusively 
Aristotelian, a science that, owing to an extremely symbolic repre- 
sentation of facts, constituted a most thrilling substitute for an un- 
available technique of detailed and experimental inquiry. It is ob- 
viously necessary, therefore, that in order to press any intelligible 
meaning out of it today we should render the symbolic science of 
Aristotle into terms congenial to us as a preliminary step to the task 
of estimating his psychology in the light of that body of science on 
which it rests. 

We can not aim at doing all that here. It is possible, however, 
to get to the heart of the psychological views of Aristotle without 
making the whole journey through his philosophy. One single dis- 
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tinct feature of his philosophic system, such as is involved in his con- 
ception of matter, can serve our purpose. Not only is it possible, 
but it is essential that we approach his conception of mental 
phenomena through the same lines that lead to his conception of physi- 
cal phenomena. The interdependence of both conceptions is logi- 
cally consequent with the fact that Aristotle, true to Greek thought 
as a whole, has interpreted mental phenomena in terms of physical 
phenomena, and vice versa. By attending to Aristotle’s interpre- 
tation of matter, in the sense of qualitative, informed phenomena, to 
be distinguished from its modern quantitative implications of mere 
mass and motion, we may avoid giving ourselves the trouble of re- 
gretting with some historians ‘‘his many difficulties in determining 
the true boundaries of the psychical, . . . and the exact character- 
istics of the content of consciousness’? (O. Klemm, op. cit., 187). 
And by avoiding such pitfalls, two facts should stand out clearly: 
(1) that the science of mind is to Aristotle’s manner of reflection a 
constituent part of Physics, for the simple reason that Physics is to 
him a qualitative science which rests on a Logic conceived in terms of 
Cosmology; and (2) that there is in all his psychological writings 
an utter absence of the notion of subjectiveness in the sense in which 
it has played an important role in subsequent psychological theories— 
in the sense, that is, of implying a knowing as well as a self-known 
substance that can give rise to speculations regarding any ‘‘bound- 
aries’’ delimiting it from a realm of ‘‘ physical substances.’’ This last 
fact is in a way the touchstone of his psychological writings. There is 
in Aristotle the same elements of reaction, found in most of the 
Greeks since the Jonians, against soul tenuities and animistic agen- 
cies that were played over against the nature of physical facts by the 
allegoric cults of the Orphic traditions. 

These considerations make somewhat puzzling the fact that 
Aristotle’s conception of the human mind, epitomized generally as 
the entelechy of the body, should have served the purposes of a 
terminological instrumentality for the animistic camp of modern 
divisions of scientific opinion. But the truth remains tangible that 
Aristotle’s conception of mind is somehow neither mechanistic nor 
animistic. It is a purely conceptual affair that lends itself to no 
modern usage or doctrinary forms, no matter how we should melt 
and recast it, except when we take the arbitrary step of carrying 
it into a foreign universe of discourse. The entelechy of the body, 
in Aristotelian language, is simply one of the metaphysical actual- 
ities into which every object worthy of philosophic consideration be- 
comes converted by Aristotle’s mode of viewing the world as a whole. 
It is a cosmological fact in the light of logic. The human mind is 
one among other things in the cosmological system formulated by 
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Aristotle as the basis for his logic. Its ultimate nature is conceptual 
just as that of the system embodying it. Also conceptual it is in its 
strictest relation to the body. If the body were an eye, he said, vision 
would be its mentality. 

It is another surprising thing in the fate of Aristotle’s termi- 
nology that the term ‘‘potentiality’’ should have become associated 
with the modern term ‘‘faculty’’ as if the former would contain the 
elements of causal meaning of the latter. Yet the meaning of the 
one is exactly the opposite of that of the other. ‘‘Potentiality”’ is 
of no causal power whatever in Aristotle’s system. It is a negative 
conceptual quantity that represents a metaphysical degradation just 
as ‘‘actuality’’ represents a metaphysical dignity. If i: amounts to 
something in the world it is only because of its corresponding counter. 
part in an actuality. Sensation, for instance, is not a faculty of the 
mind in the sense of being one of the powers of the mind to produce 
certain things in the world; but it is a potentiality of the mind, in 
the sense that it is a conceptual constituent of an order of things 
in the world within which we take for granted the existence of what 
we call mind. To say that sensing is a faculty of the mind is in 
Aristotle’s language a silly tautology, like saying that green is the 
color of a green dress. 

There are far more features to Aristotle’s inclusion of his con- 
ception of mind within his universal view of things that can possibly 
be made to fill a digression here. But there is one crude aspect in 
this conception that we shall not leave untouched. The human mind 
for Aristotle is the concept that we apply to a definitely marked-out 
series of things occurring in the world. It is a series of things that 
constitutes a section cut out from the larger series of events which 
goes to form the entire cosmological order of existence. The uni- 
versal scheme, of which mind is one part, is conceived by Aristotle 
as an ascending or graded hierarchy of all existence. At the bottom 
of the hierarchy are elementary forms of existentiality such as 
mere moisture; at its very top is God. And somewhere on the face 
of one of its possible cross-sections is the human mind. The human 
mind includes within its elements only some of the things that go to 
form the universal hierarchy, and at the same time it includes 
all of the things that are to form the concept of mind, a concept ad- 
mirably fitted for the logical transactions and verbal intercourse 
of man. That is how, in Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, it is a ver- 
bal symbol, in his De Anima it is a metaphysical actuality, and in his 
Metaphysics a logical concept. Everything else in the world is to 
be looked at philosophically in the same manner. Every fact worthy 
of study is just a cross-section of the entire hierarchy of universal 
existence. So is a dog’s mind, for instance. As man’s mind is the 
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actuality of man’s body, so the dog’s mind is the actuality of the 
dog’s body. The mind of each is an actuality in a world of actual- 
ities—in a world, that is, wherein every constituent element is to 
receive a status of existence and of intelligibility in the light of the 
universal totality of things. Every constituent in this world aec- 
quires a metaphysical conceptual nature and becomes an actuality. 
In other words, not only minds are actualities. Thus, sharpness is 
the actuality of the blade as vision is the actuality of the eye; and 
digestion is the actuality of the stomach as mind is the actuality of 
the living being. Aristotle would have no more objection to speak- 
ing of the mind of ink or of a lamp than to speaking of the actuality 
or the entelechy of the body. 

To this metaphysical view of mind corresponds Aristotle’s purely 
social conception of the human mind, a strictly ethical entelechy of 
man, studied in his Ethics, which he considers as forming part of the 
social and political sciences. In this sense, the science of mind is to 
supply knowledge for the task of caring for the educational and moral 
welfare of the individual just as the science of medicine supplies it 
for the task of caring for his physical well-being. It is an ethical as- 
pect of the human mind which Aristotle studies as a moral standard- 
ization of what the human mind is and what it ought to be. By ob- 
serving this aspect attributed to the human mind by Aristotle, we 
come to a clear realization of some of the advantages of the concep- 
tual nature of his view of mind. It is owing to this nature that 
Aristotle is able to conceive the human mind as implying not only a 
body with its organs and functions, but also a social and political 
medium of life in close conformity with the dignity of man. The 
human mind means to him no static and given superiority of 
man. There is a certain superior status of man over the rest of 
the animal kingdom, owing to the fact that the human mind 
surpasses with its elements any and all the other minds of living 
beings. But that is not what gives real human rank to man. If 
the human mind is to mean an elevating feature of man, it should 
not only rank above that of lower animals, but should also place 
itself as near as possible to the mind of the highest divinity. It 
should, indeed, grow to partake of divine perfection. 

In conclusion, if on the purely metaphysical side of Aristotle’s 
conception we can see why any activity of a living being is mind, 
and how any phenomena of nature within which mental facts have 
their lot is mind, in the same manner, on its strictly ethical aspect, 
We can notice how a poem or a political institution is mind, and also 
why human knowledge as a whole is nothing but mind. Nor are we 
unaware of how damaging is the briefness with which we treated 
Aristotle in the above lines. But neither was it our purpose to pre- 
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sent his psychology in any comprehensive manner. Our aim was 
merely to suggest with a few rather obvious considerations that it 
would be nothing short of illusory to seek, in either one of the two 
significant aspects of his view of the human mind, either in the 
metaphysical or in the ethical, the humble subordinate to some psy- 
chologist of a remote future, resigned, as it were, to the obscure 
task of getting ready for the latter the results of those monotonous 
catalogations and classifications which some of the writers quoted at 
the very outset of this paper have credited him with. 


Il 


It is only by ignoring the historical fate as well as some of the 
most outstanding characteristics of Greek science as a whole that we 
can fail to see that Aristotle’s psychological efforts were not destined 
to prevail and guide future inquiries into mental phenomena. In the 
span of fifteen centuries in which his works remained unknown to 
western thought, the scientific and naturalistic spirit of the Greeks 
had no power nor meaning. It was the religious passions awakened 
during the earlier centuries of Christianity that constituted a force 
in the world to prevail and guide. 

The few impressive and to a large degree tergiversed remnants 
of Greek thought inherited by the Middle Ages not only did not 
prevent an altogether new view of mental facts, but they actually 
conspired and combined with the native experience of the Medieval 
mind to bring about a new change. It was a combination from which 
most of the troubles of future psychological inquiry have sprung 
and that required the creative mind of Saint Augustine to receive 
the form of a system and the sanction of a technique. 

It is not because of any of its Greek elements that in the midst of 
the intellectual aridity of the age Saint Augustine’s psychology stands 
out as one of the great landmarks in the history of thought. In- 
deed, he built his psychology on the very ruins of Greek metaphysics. 
The Platonic system in which he received his early philosophic nur- 
ture meant at his time very little more than an engaging game with 
ontological concepts. The merit of his work lies in the fact that he 
filled those empty concepts with the very marrow of his age, and then 
made them serve the twofold purpose of settling with rational ele- 
ments of truth the difficulties that made him waver from one reli- 
gion to another, and of assisting him in his task of converting the 
world as a whole to the dogma which he had finally embraced. 

Nor is there any need of confusing with scientific efficacy what 
has value as a pious substitute for an unavailable knowledge. One 
would have to be still thinking in Augustinian terms in psychology 
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in order to press the statement of some historians to the effect that 
‘Saint Augustine compassed the entire field of the purely psychical, 
and thus indicated for the first time the possibility of psychology as 
a purely independent science’’ (M. Dessoir, op. cit., p. 46). 

Such sweeping generalizations are of no help to our understand- 
ing of history. To be sure, the attempt to show that St. Augustine 
really compassed the entire field of the psychical would be as ironic 
and hopeless as the attempt to show that he really indicated for the 
first time the possibility of psychology as a purely independent 
science. The emphasis on the purely psychical would not help a bit. 
It needs no deep study of Saint Augustine to know of a cloistered 
intolerance in him that would have never permitted his writings to 
remain for the purposes of making psychology a ‘‘ purely independent 
science.’’ No such technical pretentions added loftiness to Saint 
Augustine’s psychological reflections. On its technical aspect, in 
fact, his psychology has the faulty feature of being twice as symbolic 
as that of the Greeks. To the rational and existential attributes of 
Greek metaphysics he had to add attributes essentially moral which 
required in him the formulation of a moral cosmology. And as he 
was not an Aristotle to formulate it, he had to discover one ready 
made, and he did discover it in the Scriptures—hence his conception 
of mental facts as elements of the biblical cosmology of grace and 
damnation. It was because of its empirical character, because of 
having drawn fine elements of thought from the observation of his 
own mind and of the minds of others, in their grappling with prob- 
lems of great moment at the time, that the psychology of that 
Medieval thinker came to be sweeping and congenial with the spirit 
of many subsequent centuries. His psychological writings are in 
many a sense no more than a descriptive account of his own spiritual 
ventures in life. Indeed, the three elements of sense, reason, and 
will, conceived by Saint Augustine in each of the manifestations 
as well as in the totality of the human mind, are in agreement 
with three definite stages that mark the development of his 
own intellectual position in the world. In the first place, the 
Manicheistic and Neoplatonic learnings in his earlier age gave 
him a sensuous conception of truth and reality from which he was 
to liberate himself only after a great effort. Secondly, his subse- 
quent inclinations towards the imperceptible existences of the Serip- 
tures furthered his emancipation from sanctions found in sense and 
brought about the discovery of a source and test for truth in reason. 
And thirdly, his surrender to the Church precipitated in him the 
need of establishing order within every chance practice of his life, 
a need that was to be satisfied in no other manner than by a well- 
disciplined will. 
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Not one of the three elements involved in St. Augustine’s con- 
ception of mind can have any meaning when ascribed to the mind, 
which in the eyes of the historian is the subject-matter of psychology 
at large. Each one had a meaning of its own not found in the writ- 
ings of St. Augustine’s successors. Only when taken as applied to 
the subject-matter of his own speculations are they of great relevancy 
to the understanding of his historical position in a variety of ways, 


IV 


The Cartesian effort in the history of psychology is credited, and 
not without much reason, with the fall of Scholasticism as well as 
‘with the genesis of modern thought. Yet nothing can be more det- 
rimental to a true estimate of that effort than an efficacy assigned 


to it over a past which it superceded or over a future which it sur- | 


vived. The same artifice of reflection which assigns virtues may 
turn out attributing perversions, and ean give cause for lamenting 
rather than for eulogizing a powerful influence in history. And the 
psychological inquiries of Descartes, more, perhaps, than those of 
any other writer, are especially adapted for such shifts in historical 
appraisals. There is, in fact, real parody in the position given to 
Descartes in a history that attributes to each contribution of the past 
intentions favorable to the growth of the science. While he can be 
described as hurling the crudities of medievalism from all authority 
in the realm of physical phenomena, he can equally be portrayed 
as enthroning them to continue laying down the law in the world 
of mental phenomena. 

But these qualities appear in Descartes only after identifying the 
problems that his psychology managed to solve with subsequent situa- 
tions that threw those problems open again. It is not easy to escape 
the blunder of that identification. Descartes is still so near our 
own days, and his thought so influential as yet on our extremely 
hesitating notions regarding the human mind, that it is difficult to 
estimate his work with the necessary detachment and _ historical 
retrospection. We have, indeed, so many Cartesian elements within 
our own habits of thought that we are often tempted to turn towards 
him either for having made us think of the human mind at all or 
for having thrown us into the most deceptive situation regarding 
mental facts. But Descartes’ psychological doctrines, when taken 
for what they really express, are the product of the most pressing 
circumstances—yet circumstances of a passing hour—that human 
endeavor ever confronted. If we uncover them from the modernities 
with which the historian usually clads them, if we look at them 
in the native attire of their own homely period, we have before us an 
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adequate technique in the service of particular problems. There is 
nothing tentative in Descartes, nothing intended to play second 
fiddle to the work of future psychologists. His conclusions, on the 
contrary, have a contentious finality. He so stares with them at 
the face of the seventeenth century that his thought often enough 
looms up before us as one of the vehement offshoots of that intel- 
lectual world which the martyrdom of Giordano Bruno rocked in 
despair. 

Descartes’ conception of the human mind is most preeminently 
an expression of the logical exigencies of his century in the realm 
of science. It was simply an invective of his that came as a corollary 
to his conception of truth as having its source and sanction in human 
thought. During his memorable quest for a principle of scientific 
knowledge which should act like the fulerum of Archimedes for lift- 
ing the whole truth about the universe, he had no psychology, no 
definite view of the human mind. Nor did he then seek for it. So 
uppermost was that search in his mind that he would discard as 
irrelevant any problem not bearing immeciately upon it. He would 
even disregard so proverbially rudimentary a question in psy- 
chology as to whether man is a rational animal. Somewhere in his 
“Second Meditation’’ where the question comes up, he says frankly, 
‘but what is a man? Shall I say a rational animal? Assuredly 
not; for it would be necessary forthwith to inquire into what is 
meant by rational and what by animal, and thus from one question 
I should insensibly glide into others, and these more difficult than 
the first; and I do not possess now enough leisure to warrant me 
in wasting my time amid subtleties of this sort.”’ 

But once he discovered the logical principle he was after, his 
conception of the human mind followed all in all as a matter of 
course. Its search had been inspired in a life and death question of 
the times. Feeling was still ripe for finding corroboration in 
sense for whatever was coercively dictated in philosophic tergiversa- 
tions and religious despotism as self-evident postulates of reason. 
The logical fulcrum was to take care, therefore, not only of the bases 
of science, but also of the conditions for obtaining human assent in 
science. Not only science was to grow on a groundwork of truth, but 
the scientist himself was to be able to follow his pursuits without 
being the prey of savage persecutions. In consonance with these 
needs Descartes’ universal principle of truth took its fundamental 
stand on the fact that the human mind was no longer to be regarded 
as the passive recipient of externalized forms of knowledge playing 
their deceptive validities on sense experiences. There was to be no 
question, in other words, that the knowledge the human mind seeks 
is something that the human mind itself is able to produce and 
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vouch for in its own right and dominion. Stripped of social con. 
ventions, emancipated from sensuous limitations, liberated from the 
world as a whole, the human mind was to be left alone to work out 
inherencies of its own into forever new forms of knowledge or of 
relationship with the world. But, if the human mind was to be 
exalted above everything else in existence as the source and sane- 
tion of truth, if it was to be given the prerogative of being the sole 
contriver of man’s relations with the universe, and the sole judge 
of its own contrivances, it obviously followed that the human mind 
was to be conceived at a respectable distance from the entire flux of 
universal realities. It was to be conceived in terms of the safest dis- 
tantiation from the world. Hence came that decree of unreserved 
separation between the human mind and the world that constitutes 
the main purpose and the main argument of the conception of 
Descartes. 

To see any other purpose or argument in Descartes’ view of the 
human mind is to insist on its illusory and most accidental aspects 
only. And yet, any account of his view can not stop at the point we 
left. It happens that owing to subsequent developments in psycho- 
logical inquiry it is as necessary to describe what he thought the 
human mind to be as it is to account for what he thought it not to 
be. It is a necessity that suggests a technique of special features 
for dealing with a chapter on Descartes in a history of psychology. 
It forces itself upon the historian from many quarters. On the 
one hand, the personality of Descartes presents three distinct as- 
pects of which the psychologist in him is one, the modern scientist is 
another, and the writer with a sense of the moral background of his 
century is athird. On the other hand, there are in the very nature 
of his writings difficulties of a particular order, one of which is the 
extraordinary wealth of his work in historical data, and another one 
is involved in the almost unavoidable manner in which the present 
imports itself into the particular past that his works stand for. 
Owing to these difficulties and peculiarities, there is much in Des- 
cartes’ view of the human mind that is alien to our own view of it, 
and there is very little in our own conception of mind that is alto- 
gether alien to other aspects of his work than the purely psycho- 
logical. To be consistent with this state of things it is therefore 
necessary to give up the aim of embracing within the compass of 
one single picture Descartes’ conception regarding mind, and pro- 
pose instead to reproduce partial views of his work in connection 
with that conception taken as a whole. 

Such partial views as here suggested can be reduced to three in 
number. One of them is the view described above with which we 
seem to obtain the full and exact meaning that the human mind had 
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for Descartes, its fullness and legitimacy being attested by the man- 
ner in which it adequately responds to the demands of the seven- 
teenth century in science. A second partial view can be formed 
out of his generalizations and actual work in physiology. This 
aspect of his writings has no pertinency to the facts related with 
Descartes’ conception of mind, and he himself has been very explicit 
in declaring it an aspect of his physics which included physiology. 
Yet it should be taken into account as illustrating the nature of ele- 
ments which, although entering into post-Cartesian notions in psy- 
chology, must be discarded from his general conception of the human 
mind. The third fractionary view that should be formulated is also 
of a somewhat negative character. It represents the moral back- 
ground of religious senility with which Descartes happened to reflect. 
It involves, in short, his psychophysical or parallelistic insinuations 
with which his pietism tried to make peace, in the interest of his true 
moral factors in life, between his work as the logician of the sciences, 
so to say, and his work as the investigator in the physiological labora- 
tory. 
V 


Regarding John Locke, the first thing to be said is that ne was 
no psychologist any more than he was a theologian. He did write 
extensively on mental phenomena, but not without a sense, deeply 
embedded in him, for that moral and political philosophy that caused 
him to write still more extensively on religious topics. Just as 
when writing on religious problems his attention was turned to 
problems of toleration and religious freedom, not to theology, so 
when writing on psychological problems his interest was pinned to 
questions of knowledge and of human assent, not to psychology. 
Most deliberately he clung to this intermediary position, and cut 
himself off from established provinces of speculation which might 
have rendered his thought more adequate for furthering a scientific 
verity than for remedying the social evils which busied his devoted 
mind. In this respect he could not have been more explicit. In 
introducing his Essay he says: 

‘‘Being my purpose to inquire into the original, certainty, and 
extent of human knowledge, together with the grounds and degrees 
of belief, opinion, and assent, I shall not at present meddle with 
the physical considerations of the mind, or trouble myself to examine 
wherein its essence consists, or by what motions of our spirits, or al- 
terations of our bodies, we come to have any sensations by our 
organs, or any ideas in our understandings ; and whether those ideas 
do, in their formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or no; 
these are speculations which, however curious and entertaining, I 
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shall decline as lying out of my way in the design I am now upon” 
(I, 1, No. 2; also, II, 8, No. 4; Id., 10, No. 5; Id., 21, No. 73; IIT, 5, 
No. 16). 

To Locke, moreover, detailed psychological analysis was some- 
thing beyond human reach. There was in this scepticism a certain 
premonition of pre-Darwinian difficulties. ‘‘As to a perfect science,”’ 
he says plainly, ‘‘of natural bodies (not to mention spiritual beings) 
we are, I think, so far from being capable of such a thing, that I 
conclude it lost labor to seek after it’’ (IV, 3, No. 29). Nothing 
could be shallower to him than the efforts of his predecessors in 
aiming to prove the immateriality of the soul, or to establish the 
boundaries between the physical and the psychical. In his opinion, 
‘*all the great ends of morality and religion are well enough secured 
without philosophic proofs of the soul’s immateriality’’ (IV, 3, No. 
6). Furthermore, it was utterly questionable and unnecessary in his 
judgment to lay it down that thinking is an exclusive attribute of the 
mind. It was questionable, ‘‘because we shall possibly never be able 
to know whether any material being thinks or no; it being impossible 
to discover whether . . . Omnipotency has not given to some sys- 
tems of matter, fitly disposed, a power to perceive and think. . .” 
(II, 1, No. 19). And it was unnecessary, because to define the soul 
as a thinking substance can serve no purpose, except, he says, 
‘‘to make many men suspect that they have no souls at all, since 
they find a good part of their lives pass away without thinking’’ (II, 
1, No. 19). 

Together with his indifference and lurking contempt towards 
minute psychological detail, Locke incorporated within his writings 
on mental phenomena what Professor Woodbridge adequately 
christened as ‘‘just an hypothesis’’ about the human mind. Much 
diffuse theory went into that hypothetical affair, and much of it is 
easily detectable as the spoils of many an historical battle in philos- 
ophy. It was an hypothesis, rather than a theory, because with it 
his reflections began, rather than ended. But from the curious 
anomaly ensued a most remarkable result. Adding a powerful men- 
tal effort to his genuine problems, he was able to make that hypothe- 
sis express the characteristics of the eighteenth-century individual 
», the manner in which A‘sop was able to make a shrub express the 
thoughts of man. It was a highly salutary undertaking. Its out- 
look was wholly moral and political, and its background was peopled 
with the new-born features of the Newtonian conception of nature. 
In respect, first, to this determining background it is both difficult and 
necessary to avoid here a detailed exposition. We may only sug- 
gest that it involves the subject of the entire epistemological struc- 
ture reared by Locke in solving the problem of knowing a world 
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that had suddenly lost the qualities with which it became conse- 
erated by an endless tradition as an object of human knowledge. A 
new world of nature was to bring about in his hands a new world 
of mind. When the essences and ideas and the powers and sub- 
stances of Scholasticism became meaningless before the Newtonian 
uniformities of the universe, nothing but a new world of mind could 
have explained the knowledge of the world of matter that resulted. 

Therein lies the birth-place of later subjectivism. It was born 
at the point where Locke established a contact between the New- 
tonian world and the hypothetical mind with which he began his 
psychological speculations. That point of contact was practically 
and simply a physical contact, but in order to establish it he had to 
get through the complicated task of reducing facts, physical and psy- 
chological, to one common pattern of logic. It was a reduction that 
endowed physical existences with logical distinctions, and evoked in 
the main a representation of the human mind in terms of physical 
phenomena. All the complexities of knowledge in a logical as well 
as in a genetic sense, in the sense of its measurable truthfulness as 
well as in that of its constituent elements of origin and growth, 
was thenceforth to be regarded as the physical coherence of a primi- 
tive datum which could be expressed in one single language in logic, 
in physics, and in psychology. That is precisely the minimum resi- 
duum of truthfulness, of matter, and of mind, that ‘‘ideas’’ stand 
for in Locke’s work. By being divested of their traditional mean- 
ing, ‘‘ideas’’ acquired one status of reality in nature and in mind, 
and came to serve the purposes of a materia prima for a reconstruc- 
tion of the world of mind. Knowledge and mind meant to Locke 
‘nothing but ideas.’’ 

In respect, second, to the moral and political outlook of Locke’s 
psychological undertaking any chance aspect of his writings may 
well illustrate. When Locke, for instance, indicating a path of 
sincerity to modern thought, opened his Essay with the epigram, 
“‘No innate ideas in the mind,’’ he evidently proposed to eliminate 
some of the intercessions between the human mind and the world 
that Descartes had left undisturbed. But it was not with philo- 
sophic weapons nor in philosophic combat that he directed against 
the Cartesian doctrine his challenge so full of psychological impli- 
cations. Without preéstablished codes of philosophic war he merely 
penned it away on the mundane ground that, ‘‘it eased the lazy 
from the pains of search,’’ it ‘‘stopped the doubtful from inquiry,”’ 
and, above all, was ‘‘to the advantage of those who affect to be 
masters and teachers’’ and who have the shrewdness ‘‘and the office 
to principle and guide’’ (I, 4, No. 24). No epoch-making quarrel 
in philosophy was ever picked up on such grounds before. It was 
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an unprecedented case in history that goes a long way to prove 
Locke’s one-sided interest in the lazy and the doubtful in scientific 
inquiry as well as in the teachers and masters intrusted with moral 
and political guardianship. 

In connection with that ethical motive in Locke it should be said 
that nothing can be more absurd than to suggest that he is the 
founder of modern ‘‘ Faculty Psychology,’’ whatever that may mean, 
Locke was interested in reéxpressing social as well as logical situa- 
tions, rather than in reinterpreting psychological phenomena. By 
force of historical accident those situations came to be associated 
with particular psychological views such as implied by ‘‘Faculty 
Psychology.’’ Some beliefs and social doctrines, in other words, 
came to be dependent for adequate explanation on these particular 
psychological notions. At times, some of the beliefs with which he 
was concerned, and such is, for instance, that of the idea of the 
existence of God, were institutional affairs, which Locke had nothing 
against ; they involved no questions of revision, and the psychologi- 
eal theories which they implied, theories of ‘‘Faculty Psychology”’ 
in this case, were upheld by Locke together with the other elements 
embodied by the beliefs in question. And that is how Locke appears 
to be a ‘‘faculty psychologist.’’ But whence comes the fact that 
no better criticism was ever written against ‘‘Faculty Psychology”’ 
in its most obvious forms than in the Chapter on ‘‘Power’’ of Locke’s 
Essay? The explanation is simple, very simple indeed, if we re- 
nounce the current tendency of making historical data adapted 
to subserve particular theories regarding the career of the science 
of mind. For there were cases in which Locke was concerned with 
beliefs and social doctrines which, as in the case of the idea of free 
will, involved notions and practices that were to be expunged by 
him from all codes of human assent. Contrary to the problem of 
the existence of God, the free-will idea involved a problem of thor- 
ough revision. It was to be stripped from old psychological moor- 
ings, such as ‘‘Faculty Psychology.’’ The particular psychologi- 
eal doctrines lying within either one of these two sorts of moral 
problems were faced by Locke with the same attitude that he felt 
towards their respective embodiments of practice and belief. The 
same predetermination of the moral and political factor made him 
appear both as the upholder and as the severest critic of ‘‘Faculty 
Psychology.’’ In either case, the same adjustment of reflection 
made his moral and political philosophy, and not ‘‘the physical con- 
sideration of the mind,’’ the touchstone of whatever doctrinary 
stand we can ascribe to him in the history of psychology. 

In conclusion, there are some very distinct features in each 
historical contribution to psychological inquiry, and with their aid 
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we can extract more meaning and value from the writings of the 
past than with the aid of any particular view of history as a whole. 
They are easily authenticated characteristics that suggest a descrip- 
tion of momentary and partial views, of efforts taken individually 
and piecemeal, over against a tendency of viewing the multitude of 
historical contributions to the science in deliberate and systematic 
dependence upon one another. Indeed, what the earlier psychologist 
systematically and deliberately seems. to have imprinted upon his 
work is a tendency of isolation from the efforts of others. This 
isolation is one of the best proofs we now have of his genuine and 
creative impulses. He followed the paths traced by the general ideas 
and social conditions of his own age, he actually abandoned the 
ideas and memories of given traditions, and that is how he was able 
to mould the elements of the life which he shared and observed into 
psychological conceptions of his own that somehow solved the prob- 
lems that most engrossed his thoughts. 

Moreover, no element in the career of psychology can have more 
historical value than the individual conceptions of the human mind 
‘formulated by the earlier workers of the science. We have tried - 
to insinuate the different factors under which a few of the most im- 
portant of these conceptions have been formulated. That of Aris- 
totle is a logical formula conformable not only with the masterful 
representation of his metaphysical principles, but also with the 
moral and political postulates which other branches of his specula- 
tive interests put to the service of enhancing man’s dignity and 
happiness in the world. The conception of mind formulated by 
Saint Augustine had actually swallowed the temperament and the 
circumstances of the Medieval individual, and in consistency with 
the fact that he was the truest child of his age, it became in the end 
the faithful description of the vicissitudes of his own personal up- 
building. In the view of mind left by Descartes we have all the 
elements stirred in his thought by seventeenth-century science, and 
it has drawn its strength and endurance from the fact that it was 
nothing short of a creed for the practices and the claims of the 
scientific world of the period. And in the case of Locke we have a 
conception built out of logical truths turned into psychological facts, 
a conception that proposed to explain the mystery of a connection 
of the human mind both with a world of the Newtonian conception, 
and with a social order wherein the ruling factor was freedom over 
against authority. 

And, all in all, the above considerations suggest the necessity of 
growing familiar with the fact that earliness in history does not 
always mean for psychological inquiry primitiveness in thought. 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. ALEXANDER A. JASCALEVICH. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Causation and Types of Necessity. Curt JoHN Ducasse. (Univer. 
sity of Washington Publications in the Social Sciences: Vol. I, 
No. 2.) Pp. 69-200. 

This monograph is an admirable example of intelligent philosoph- 
ical writing. The reviewer, although unable to agree with certain of 
Professor Ducasse’s conclusions, wishes at the outset to express his 
appreciation of a philosophic writer thoroughly impregnated with the 
methodological creed that ‘‘ every assertion made is to be sufficiently 
clear and precise to be capable of being definitely disproved if false.’’ 

The book is in three parts: Part I is a critical review of the 
theories of causation of Hume, Mill, Kant and Professor Kemp 
Smith, Schopenhauer, and Bertrand Russell. Part II attempts the 
construction of a theory of causation. Part III is an analysis of 


types of necessity and of the matter and method of philosophy. 


This last part, the author tells us in his introduction, is ‘‘ for the most 
part tentative and sketchy, and intended to be a suggestive illustra- 
tion, rather than final.’’ 

The main thesis is the assertion that ‘‘ causation is a relation that 
holds essentially between single, individual events, although it may, 
of course, be generalized, and propositions concerning kinds of 
events then be formulated ’’ (p. 72). In working this out it is to 
be remembered that ‘‘ the philosopher’s business is not to make over 
language when it is already clearly and definitely made, but only to 
make its meaning explicit and to complete it where it is as yet incom- 
plete ’’’ (p. 95). We can only examine cases of what are labelled 
by a certain term and inductively form as good a description of them 
as possible, but if in perfecting the description—I am generalizing 
an excellent statement of the author—a definite and clear-cut incom- 
patibility develops, it is the description that must be abandoned. 

With this intellectual attitude as a background the criticism of 
Kant and Schopenhauer is inevitable and well taken, but the re- 
viewer finds it hard to understand the furor of the assault on Hume, 
Mill, and Russell. In the case of Hume, for example, it is easy to 
point out inconsistencies, but they are not as real or as frequent as 
critics are wont to make it appear. Hume is really trying to look 
at facts and to establish the meaning of terms inductively. If 
the reader will follow the direction of his vision rather than halt 
over tentative definitions of terms, there is perhaps more truth in 
him than appears at first sight. 

The motivation that lies behind Professor Ducasse’s perturbation 
over the ‘‘logical horrors’’ that follow from the ‘‘poisoned premise” 
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of Hume seems to be found in his belief in the actual ‘‘ observation 
of the fact of necessary connection’’ (p. 108). Yet, curiously 
enough, he denies and also proves this proposition. Thus chapter VI 
gives us a eareful set of definitions of the terms to be used. The 
author claims, rightly, that ‘‘objects in the sense of things as sub- 
stances are not the kind of logical entities that strictly can, meaning- 
fully, be referred to as causes and effects. Only changes and states 
of the position, relations, attributes, forms, and so forth, of objects 
can be so referred to’’ (p. 120). The term ‘‘necessitated by’’ is 
defined as follows: ‘‘The change from not-Y to Y of object Q was 
necessitated by the change from not-X to X of object O, if: 

(1) The object Q in circumstances not-X, a, b,c, . . . was in 
state of not-Y. 

(2) The single change of not-X to X of the object O in these 
circumstances, occurred. 

(3) The change not-Y to Y of the object Q then occurred ’’ (pp. 
55-56). Translate this into a concrete instance and, since all things 
are continually changing, there is no instance in which we can be 
sure that our observation conforms to condition (2). Mr. Ducasse 
himself admits ‘‘ that there is always some uncertainty as to whether 
the relation that we actually do observe in any concrete instance is a 
true case of necessity as defined’’ (p. 58). How then are we going 
to get inductively the meaning of necessity? If we are really trying 
to make explicit the meaning of the term ‘‘ necessity,’’ such a failure 
is in the highest degree significant, for the term must then either de- 
note some a priori bit of knowledge or its origin and use must be at- 
tributed to the need of expressing some subjective state as is done by 
Hume. 

The positive argument that necessity is observable seems to run 
as follows: causation is a relation between observable facts. Since 
Hume asserts (some?) relations to be observable, there is no reason 
for not granting the observability of the relation of necessity. To 
the reviewer there is a certain looseness about the widely used phrase, 
“observed relations.’’ We continually break up the field of sensory 
presentations into experiences interpreted in terms of things and 
relations. The interpretative schema must, of course, correspond, in 
some sense, to something real and given. But whether some aspect of 
the presentation is taken as a thing, or quality, or a relation, depends 
quite largely on the problem that initiates the interpretation. To the 
man about to catch a baseball its momentum is a very real property of 
the ball, but to a mathematical physicist trying to describe the situa- 
tion this property is describable as a system of relations. Modern 
physics is full of such interplays between descriptions of experiences 
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now as relations and now as entities or qualities. The idea of a rela. 
tion can perfectly well be conditioned by specific observation without 
becoming the idea of an observed thing. As to necessity the question 
is whether this concept is a fruitful interpretation of any objective 
aspect of experience, and here the reviewer would not agree with 
Mr. Ducasse. 

The remainder of part IT is replete with instances when the author 
is torn between his very praiseworthy desire to hold words to an em. 
pirically and inductively established meaning, yet is bound by this 
definition of the necessity of causation that, admittedly, can never 
be established inductively. Perhaps this situation can best be il- 
lustrated by the discussion of energy (p. 88). Energy is defined as 
‘“‘the power of any kind of thing to cause any kind of change of 
state in any other kind of thing.’’ Of course, this is quite unob- 
servable, but the assumption that it is observed, as akin to causation, 
leads the author to confuse the insistance of modern physicists that 
1/2 mv? is merely a descriptive formula, derived from correlating 
observed changes, with an attempt to throw physics out of any rela- 
tion to the known world. Mr. Russell’s interpretation, referred to, 
is quite compatible with causation interpreted under the line laid 
down by Hume, but it is, of course, not compatible with the theory 
of this book. 

Part III is concerned with the status of terms, the meanings of 
the word ‘‘why,’’ and a discourse on the matter and method of phi- 
losophy. The test of the analyses lies, obviously, in the use made of 
the results obtained, and we have not this data for judgment. 

Although the burden of this review has been largely critical, the 
writer does not want to minimize the many merits he has found and 
his sympathy with the intellectual attitude manifested. The dis- 
cussion of the subject-matter and method of philosophy is exception- 
ally good and the reviewer finds himself particularly in sympathy 
with the opinion (p. 128) that the proper attitude toward such phil- 
osophical positions as nominalism, idealism, realism, or materialism is 
not to attempt to prove any of them absolutely true or false, but to 
show the implications of choosing any of them. But perhaps this is 
pragmatism ? Harotp CHAPMAN Brown. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


Geschichte der Philosophie von der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart. 
Max Erruimcer. Munich: Josef Koésel & Friedrich Pustet. 
1924. Pp. viii + 326 p. 

In the development of philosophical thought from the end of the 
eighteenth century Mr. Ettlinger discerns the following periods: 
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1. ‘Die Philosophie der Romantik,’’ beginning about 1794 (with 
the first publication of Fichte’s Wissenschaftlehre and end- 
ing about 1831, the year in which Hegel died. This period 
embraces the ‘‘systematic’’ constructions of Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel; the theories of ‘‘problematic’’ thinkers like 
Schleiermacher, Schlegel, Baader, and Schopenhauer; and the 
more empirical studies of Fries, Herbert, and Beneke. 


9. “Das Zeitelter der Epigonen,’’ lasting till about 1865 and in- 
eluding the various schools, into which Hegel’s disciples as 
well as their adversaries were split after his death :—first, the 
‘‘materialists,’’ who (like Fenerbach) were opposed to Hegel 
but (like Marx) were at the same time dependent upon him; 
secondly, the ‘‘theistic’’ thinkers, mostly influenced by Schel- 
ling and exhausting themselves in theological speculations; 
third, the more independent and constructive philosophers 
like Lotze, Deutinger, and Bolzano; and finally, the strict 
‘‘Hegelianer’’ who applied the principles of their master to 
the special fields of religion, esthetics, or history of philosophy. 

In 1865 there appeared two books which revealed a new 
tendeney of thought: Liebmann’s Kant und die Epigonen 
and Lange’s Geschichte des Materialismus. 

3. Die Zeit der ‘‘Methodologischen und Kulturphiosophischen 
henorien tierung,’’ 1865-1900, comprising, on the one hand, 
the theories of epistemology which are known as the various 
kinds of New-Kantianism, Positivism, and Psychologism, and, 
on the other hand, the critical studies of culture and social life, 
as inaugurated by Nietzsche. 

In 1900 (the year of Nietzsche’s death) the representative 
book of a new generation was published, Husserl’s Logische 
Untersuchungen. Mr. Ettlinger, therefore, marks by this 
date the beginning of a fourth period—the period of contem- 
porary philosophy. Its general tendency he defines by the 
title: 

4. “‘Auferstehung der Metaphysik.’’ 

In arranging the material of his book, the author used the method 
of historical cross-sections. But foreseeing the dangers of this 
method, he knew how to avoid them. Every chapter begins with a 
general introduction, describing the main currents of the period 
and explaining how they arose out of the preceding tendencies. 
Then follows a tabulated survey, presenting short biographies of the 
leading figures. Finally, a detailed analysis is given by a series of 
monographical studies, while an appendix deals with the non-German 
philosophy. Due to this very efficient arrangement (probably the 
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result of lecturing experience) Mr. Ettlinger has succeeded in com- 
bining with his thoroughness of elaboration a clear general per- 
spective. His handbook is, therefore, at the same time a reliable 
chronicle and a trustworthy guide. The arbitrariness which occurs 
here and there in the synoptical grouping is corrected by the mono- 
graphical description which follows; and the danger of isolating the 
facts by monographical treatment is prevented by the general in. 
troductory survey. 

Mr. Ettlinger belongs to a group of Catholic thinkers who have 
been highly successful in the investigation of medieval philosophy. 
They form a Neo-Scholastic school, whose members, however, are 
not restricted to historical work. They also delve into epistemology 
and metaphysics, applying the ancient principles of Christian philos- 
ophy to the results of modern science. On the basis of this tradition 
and with special references to Leibniz, Mr. Ettlinger believes in the 
idea of a ‘‘philosophia perennis’’ which finds its infinite realization 
in history. From the height of this general standpoint which gives 
to every phenomenon its special historical meaning, Mr. Ettlinger is 
a fair interpreter even of opinions that are contrary to hisown. Only 
once in a while his impartiality is affected by an aggressive fault- 
finding (as, for instance, when he inveighs against David Friedrich 
Strauss, or when he jeers at the superficial monism of Haeckel and 
Oswald, or when he himself takes part in the discussion of Darwin- 
ism) ; but these slips of the tongue provoke the reader’s sympathies 
more than they do his objections; for they are so frankly admitted 
by the author himself, that even an unprepared reader does not run 
any risk of being deceived by prejudices. 

When Mr. Ettlinger rejects, on the one hand, the cocksureness of 
some shallow-brained materialists, he refuses just as well, on the 
other, the nebulous mysticism of some of his fellow-believers. His 
creed does not make him blind. On the contrary, it gives to his book 
a special value, for it induces him to emphasize the importance of 
some Catholic thinkers like Baader and Deutinger, whose great his- 
torical influence has, indeed, not always been properly evaluated. 

An error that occurred in the last chapter of the book will not 
seriously encroach on its general value: restricting the method of 
the ‘‘Marburger Schule’’ to the special field of mathematics, Mr. 
Ettlinger names as an example the works of Ernst Cassirer. But 
the recent publications of this author prove the contrary. They 
deal with the philosophy of language and with the logic of 
mythical thought. Also one of his former books, Freiheit wnd Form, 
which is cited as a philosophical study of mathematics, really con- 
tains ‘‘Studien zur deutschen Geistes geschichte.’’ 
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Despite this mistake, Mr. Ettlinger’s survey of recent European 
thought deserves full recognition. Wherever else you may disagree 
with him, the objections concern merely questions of emphasis, not 
matters of fact. The reviewer, for instance, doubts whether the 
‘‘resurrection of metaphysics,’’ which disturbs many European 
philosophers of the present generation, has more than episodical 
significance. Even the most important of these thinkers (Nikolai 
Hartmanr) is not as successful in his synthetic and ‘‘metaphysical’’ 
attempts to ‘‘treat’’ unsolvable antinomies as he is in his analytic and 
‘‘anoretic’’ studies where he expounds them. We may, therefore, 
question the durability of this metaphysical tendency. But its 
existence, of course, can not be denied, and neither can the soundness 
of Mr. Ettlinger’s review. Epa@ar WIND. 


New York CIry. 


Introduction to Modern Philosophy. C. E. M. Joap. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 1924. Pp. 112. 


The student of philosophy will be somewhat misled by the title 
of this exceedingly helpful little book. The term ‘‘modern”’ is 
apparently adapted to the mental set of the frequenters of popular 
book tables to whom a work is out of date if it has been published 
three months and nothing modern that preceded the era of short 
skirts and bobbed hair. But as an Introduction to the Novelties of 
Contemporary Philosophy (which ought to be the title) this brief 
volume will be very useful, both as a stimulant to the dilettante in 
philosophy and as a guide and summary to the more serious student. 

Confining his purpose to the exposition of ‘‘doctrines which pass 
the double test of being both important and distinctively modern 
(i.e, contemporary) ’’ Mr. Joad offers chapters on the realistic move- 
ment, with a separate section on Russell’s philosophy; the Italian 
idealists; pragmatism; and Bergsonian vitalism. English idealism 
is omitted as revealing nothing distinctively new; doubtless for the 
same reason there is no treatment of contemporary naturalism. 

Through the incoherence of present-day thinking Mr. Joad blazes 
a remarkably simple and lucid trail. In fact, the over-simplification 
of his analysis renders one suspicious at times, but a close inspection 
shows him to possess a thorough knowledge of the philosophers 
treated and an unusually successful appreciation of the motives 
and interests which underlie their thinking. The criticisms ap- 
pended to each chapter go to the root of the matter in most cases 
quite as well as the exposition. There are individual statements 
which will be ruffling to the philosophers analyzed; the selection of 
material will not always be approved; in particular, the almost ex- 
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clusive concentration on epistemology and metaphysics is rather 
heavy; but within his space-limits the author has done an extraor. 
dinarily skilful piece of work. How much the general reader wil] 
be able to gather from it is doubtful, but certainly no student of 
philosophy can read the book without gaining a much clearer under. 
standing of the issues which are troubling contemporary thinkers, 


Epwin A. Burtt, 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


The Twenty-fourth Annual Meeting of the Eastern Division of 
the American Philosophical Association will be held December 29 
and 30 at Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. There 
will be a morning and an afternoon session on Monday, the 29th; a 
morning session and possibly a brief afternoon session on Tuesday, 
the 30th. An informal Smoker will be held Sunday evening and the 
Annual Dinner will be Monday evening. All meetings will be at the 
College. 4 
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The First Annual Meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association will be held November 28 and 29 at the 
University of California, Berkeley, California. Professor Harold 
Chapman Brown of Stanford University will deliver the annual 
address. 
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